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COVER: A springtime class meets under the sycamore in the University Yard. 
OPPOSITE: University Troubadours pause for a song at Lisner Auditorium. They 
have logged more than 100,000 miles entertaining at Air Force Bases, return 
after New Year's from their 11th tour, this time to the Northeast Air Command. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


= -FIVE YEARS ago this charming snapshot was made at 
Copenhagen, a picture of four young men having fun together. 

Anvone who reads news today will recognize theit names as significant in 
our times. They are Ernst Bohr; George Gamow, now professor of theoretical 
physics at The George Washington University; Aage Bohr, now professor of 
physics at the University of Copenhagen; and Edward Teller, often called father 
of the H-bomb, who is now professor of physics at the University of California. 

The year this picture was made Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, President of The 
George Washington University, was lecturing in Europe. He learned there of 
the rapid growth of a field of thought called “theoretical physics.” 

He returned to the United States, and after consulting with Dr. John C. 
Merriam, President of Carnegie Institution of Washington, became convinced 
that America needed intellectual stimulus in this direction. 

It was following this that President Marvin brought to the United States 
as members of The George Washington University faculty Dr. Gamow and Dr. 
Teller. Each in later years made telling contributions to America’s knowledge 
and use of nuclear energy. 

When they came to the University Yard in Washington, they organized, 
at the request of President Marvin, a theoretical physics seminar, Atomic phys- 
icists of the community participated. In 1935, Carnegie Institution joined with 
the University to finance and set up the first in a series of Washington Con- 
ferences on Theoretical Physics. Great physicists of the world met together 
at these conferences. 

During the 1939 meeting, in a University classroom, the father of the two 
boys pictured here, Dr. Niels Bohr of Copenhagen, made an auspicious announce- 
ment. He told of a personal communication from Dr. Lise Meitner. Thus the 
United States first learned of the fission of uranium with the release of atomic 


energy. 
Ма, % „ы = 
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The University 


Honors the President of Uruguay 


HE DEGREE of Doctor of 
Laws was awarded to Luis Batlle Ber- 
res, the President of The Republic of 
Uruguay, by the University at a Special 
Convocation in his honor called by di- 
rection of the University Board of 
Trustees at Lisner Auditorium last 
month. 
University President Cloyd Н. 
Marvin conferred the degree in behalf 


of the Board of Trustees before a 


gathering which included the wife of 
President Batlle Berres, officials of 
Uruguay and of the United States, as 
well as University Trustees, officers, 
alumni and students. 

Among the platform guests were 
His Excellency Dr. Jose A. Mora, Uru- 
guayan Ambassador to the United 
States; Dr. Armando R. Malet, Min- 
ister of Finance of Uruguay; Ambassa- 


(continued on page 34) 


The academic procession enters Lisner Auditorium. 


The U. 5. Court of Claims was 
honored on the occasion of its 100th 
anniversary with a dinner given by 
the George Washington Law Associa- 
tion, the law alumni association of the 
University. 

Approximately 600 attorneys and 
other friends of the Court, including 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
Earl Warren, heard the achievements 
of the Court praised by H. Brian Hol- 
land, Assistant U. 5. Attorney General, 
and Newell W. Ellison, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of the University. 
Toastmaster for the evening was the 
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Hon. Brooks Hays, Member of Con- 
gress from Arkansas and a Trustee of 


the University. 

John E. McClure, General Chair- 
man for the Dinner, read congratula- 
tory telegrams from President Eisen- 
hower, Attorney General Brownell, 
and University Trustee Evan Howell, 
who was Judge of the Court from 1947 
to 1953. 

Present members of the Court are 
Chief Judge Marvin Jones and Asso- 
ciate Judges Benjamin H. Littleton, 
Samuel E. Whitaker, J. Warren Mad- 
den, and Don N. Laramore. 
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General of the 
United States 


Chief Justice Warren heads receiving line. 
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Claims. 


“THROUGH its daily contact with cases involving 
virtually all of the executive departments and agencies, the 
Court of Claims has acquired detailed knowledge of their 
organization and methods of operation, as well as of the 
statutes and regulations under which they function. Its de- 
cisions have provided the basis for many of the rules which 
govern their activities. Thus it is well equipped to appraise 
the varied issues which come before it in their proper per- 
H. BRIAN HOLLAND spective and to exercise—as it has done іп the past and 
Assistant Attorney continues to do—a constructive influence in the field, of 


government administration.” 


Р”, с, 
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Above: Judge Whitaker greets Oswald 5. Col- 
clough, Dean of Faculties of the University. 


Below: George H. Foster, Commissioner of 
the Court of Claims; C. Max Farrington, As- 
sistant to the President of the University; 
Wilson Cowen, Commissioner of the Court of 


Above, left: Judge Laramore; Mrs. Laramore; Joseph Hughes, President of the George Wash- 
ington Law Association; Mrs. Hughes. Above, right: John E. McClure, General Chairman for 
the Dinner; Mrs. Earl Warren; Mrs. McClure; Chief Justice Warren. 
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NEWELL W. ELLI- 
SON, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, 
The George Wash- 
ington University 


“PERHAPS the single most important requirement in 
our complex society today is that there be adequate protec- 
tion of the rights of the individual against the increasing 
demands ^f government. It has been said that an essential 
difference between democracy and totalitarianism is that 
democracy has shown a keener insight into the importance 
and dignity of the individual. The Act by which this Court 
was created one hundred years ago, and the manner in which 
the Judges of the Court have exercised their unique juris- 
diction, are inspiring and encouraging instances of that 
insight. Together they have created an institution of justice 
that occupies in our Government a position of special respect 
and effectiveness.” 


Below, left: Chief Judge Jones greets John М. Martin, Attorney of Beverly Hills, Calif.; in the 
background, Willard L. Hart, Clerk of the Court of Claims and University alumnus, and Mrs. 
Hart. Below, right: Mr. Hart is greeted by Judge Littleton and Mrs. Littleton. 
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The Court In Retrospect 


The Court of Claims was es- 
tablished in 1855, consisting of 
three judges, to be appointed by 
the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and to hold 
office during good behavior. Its 
jurisdiction was limited to suits 
against the United States, and it 
was originally created for the 
purpose of rendering advisory 
opinions to Congress. 

The number of judges has 
since been increased to 5, and the 
Court is now authorized to ap- 
point 15 commissioners to take 
testimony in cases referred to 
them, and to report their findings 
to the court. Its jurisdiction has 
been expanded to include suits 
founded upon the Constitution, 
any Act of Congress, any regula- 
tion of an executive department, 
any expenses or implied contract 
with the United States, and for 


liquidated or unliquidated dam- 
ages in such cases as the taking of 
property under the power of emi- 
nent domain, suits for refund of 
taxes, suits for the infringement 
of patents, suits by military or 
naval personnel for pay, etc. 

The Court also exercises ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over the Indian 
Claims Commission, and, with the 
appellant's and appellee's consent, 
over the district courts in tort 
cases against the United States. 

During its 100 years the 
Court has decided over 180,000 
cases. Its highest judgment was 
approximately 32 million dollars. 
In the last 30 years its judgments 
have amounted to $273,629,- 
789.25, or an average of $9,120,- 
992.97 a year. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Court it has rendered 
total judgments in the neighbor- 
hood of one billion dollars. 


Beginning left foreground and reading clockwise around table: Donald D. 
Shepard, member of the Board of Trustees of the University; Mr. J. Wallace 
Kemp; Mrs. Jennings Smith and Mr. Smith, University alumnus; Judge James R. 
Kirkland, President of the General Alumni Association of the University; C. Max 
Farrington, Assistant to the President; William T. Fryer, University Professor of 
Law; Helen Newman, member of the University’s Board of Trustees and Librarian 
for the U. S. Supreme Court; Mrs. Willard Triest and Mr. Triest; Walter R. 


Tuckerman, member of the University's Board of Trustees. 


Research 
in Three 
Stat es 


UNIVERSITY and Army officials 
this Fall inspected three units of the Human 
Resources Research Office at Fort Benning, 
Ga.; Fort Knox, Ky.; and Fort Ord, Calif. 
HUMRRO is 
versity for the Army to conduct research on 
human problems of training and leadership. 
National Airport аге Uni- 
versity President Cloyd H. Marvin; Maj. 
Gen. Armistead D. Mead, Chief, Infantry 
Section, Continental Army Command; Dr. 
Meredith P. Crawford, Director HUMRRO; 
Brig. Gen. J. P. Daley, Deputy Chief for 
Research Office, Chief of Research and De- 


administered by the Uni- 


Leaving from 
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velopment; Dr. В. Г. Уап Evera, Uni- 
versity Coordinator of Scientific Activities, 
and Dr. Howard O. Holt, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Continental Army Command Rela- 
tions, HUMRRO. 

At Fort Ord, seated with Dr. Marvin is 
Lieut. Gen. Robert N. Young, Sixth Army 
Commander; standing, General Mead; Col. 
Patrick D. Mulcahy, HUMRRO military 
chief; Maj. Gen. Gilman C. Mudgett, Com- 
manding General, 6th Infantry Division and 
Fort Ord; Dr. Frank Palmer, Research Di- 
rector for Unit #2 at Fort Ord, and Direc- 
tor Crawford. 
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The 


ANY STUDENT entering a 
university soon becomes aware of the 
prestige and honor accorded the indi- 
vidual who has the right to place the 
initials “Ph.D.” after his name. Too 
few people, however, appreciate the 
true significance of the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy. For not only does 
doctoral study require the mastery of 
a body of knowledge on a level con- 
siderably beyond the passing of speci- 
fied courses, it demands creative re- 
search—an original contribution in a 
field of specialization. 


John W. Kendrick, Staff Member of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
defends his thesis at the final oral examina- 
tion. Mr. Kendrick (at the end of table 
facing camera), with his Master in Research, 
Gerhard Colm, Chief Economist for the 
National Planning Association at his left, is 
questioned by (reading clockwise around the 
table) W. Duane Evans, Chief Statistician, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States 


and Public Service 


By demonstrating his proficiency 
in scholarly investigation and research 
methods and techniques, the successful 
Ph.D. candidate has an opportunity 
and an obligation to make an im- 
portant contribution to modern society. 
In no area is creative research more in 
demand than in the Federal Govern- 
ment, which year by year encompasses 
more fields in which the “expert” is 
vital, 

At George Washington, study for 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree is 
supervised by the Graduate Council. 


Department of Labor; Irving H. Siegel, 
Staff Member, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Executive Office of the President of 
the United States; Robert W. Bolwell, Chair- 
man of the Graduate Council; Wilson E. 
Schmidt, Assistant Professor of Economics 
at the University; Donald S. Watson, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University; and 
James Coogan, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University. 


This division of the University was 
established in 1930. University offi- 
cials agreed then as now that study 
for the Ph.D. degree involves a dis- 
cipline basically different from that for 
a Master's degree. The Master's degree, 
representing a comprehensive survey 
of a field of knowledge for the purpose 
of teaching or other professional use, 
requires study of materials presented 
largely in the courses of the various 
University departments and divisions. 
The degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
requires the student to go beyond the 
study of established fields of knowl- 
edge organized under University de- 
partments and in courses of instruc- 
tion, and is concerned primarily with 
creative research within a field of spe- 
cialization. 


With this distinction in mind, 
the Graduate Council is limited in its 
function to the supervision of doc- 
toral study alone, and the colleges and 
schools of the University which award 
Bachelor's degrees also administer their 
respective programs of study for the 
Master's degrees. 


Membership of the Graduate 
Council is composed of faculty mem- 
bers from the other schools and col- 
leges of the University who are inter- 
ested in advanced study and research, 
plus specialists from governmental de- 
partments and laboratories and from 
other research institutions. Members 
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“At no other time in America’s 
history have the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government been of such tran- 
scendent importance not only to our 
citizens but to all the inhabitants of 
the world. In many unusually spe- 
cialized and complicated Government 
positions, the need for advanced 
training and development of em- 
ployees is vitally important. President 
Eisenhower has informed Congress of 
his desire for legislation which will 
permit outside training of Federal 
employees іп research laboratories, 
State agencies, private industrial con- 
cerns, universities, and other non- 
Federal facilities. We will ask the new 
Congress to give the President this 
much-needed authority.” 


GEORGE М. МООВЕ, 

AB 37, LLB 40 

Commissioner 

U. S. Civil Service Commission 


of the Council serve voluntarily, and 
are recommended for membership by 
a standing Committee on New Fields 
and New Masters. 

The discipline for the degree is 
divided into two stages. First the 
candidate must acquire a broad back- 
ground of knowledge in five or six 
related fields of learning pertinent to 
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his field of specialization. This study 
is supervised by a Consultative Com- 
mittee made up of Council members 
who are authorities in his areas of 
study. The student demonstrates his 
competence in these fields by passing 
the Council Fellowship Examination. 
He is then entitled to the status of 
Fellow of the Council, and is ready to 
begin the second phase of his work— 
a comprehensive research project in 
his chosen field of specialization, un- 
der the personal direction of a Master 
in Research from the Council. 

The research project must be 
presented in a written dissertation; if 
the dissertation is approved, the candi- 
date must defend it in a final oral ex- 
amination, before members of the 


Council who are authorities in his 


field, plus guest experts from the Gov- 
ernment or from other institutions. 

Advanced students who are in 
the process of writing their disserta- 
tions, together with their supervising 
professors, present their research proj- 
ects for discussion and criticism at 
general meetings of the Council. Fac- 
ulty members, outside specialists, and 
other advanced students in widely 
separated fields offer questions and 
suggestions which frequently result in 
better methods and data. These pro- 
grams afford the doctoral student valu- 
able experience in oral exposition and 
discussion before an intelligent and 
critical audience. 

The Council at present offers 
study in 19 broad fields: Anatomy, 
Biology, 


Bacteriology, Biochemistry, 


Chairman Bolwell introduces a Fellow of the Council and his Master in Research to a general 


meeting of the Council. 
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Botany, Chemistry, Economics, His- 
tory, Law, Literatures and Languages, 
Mathematics, Pharmacology, Physics, 
Physiology, Political Science, Psychia- 
try, Psychology, Statistics, and Zoology. 

Study is necessarily limited to 
those fields in which the University 
has unusual research resources. In ad- 
dition to the facilities of research and 
personnel which the University direct- 
ly affords, the Council is in a position 
to take advantage of a large number 
of governmental libraries, laboratories, 
and research collections, together with 
international and private institutions 
situated in Washington, such as the 
Pan-American Union, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, and the Carnegie 
Institution. 

Not surprisingly, the most popular 
fields of study in the Graduate Council 
are those which are also subjects for 
research in Departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Prof. Robert W. Bolwell, 
Chairman of the Graduate Council 
since 1939, states: 

“The majority of our doc- 
toral students are either employed 
by the Federal Government or 
are preparing for some type of 
public service. They require or 
desire further training in such 
fields as Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, Statistics, Phys- 
ics, the Medical Sciences, and the 
like, in order to improve their 
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Left to right: Frederic Leonard, Leonard A. 
Mika, and Benjamin Wilson, bacteriologists 
from Camp Detrick, Maryland, at the Fall 
Convocation, 1955, when all three received 
the Ph.D. degree. 


personal and professional status. 
Many of them are already em- 
ployed in laboratories апа re- 
search agencies, in work relating 
to their particular studies, and 
are assured of better careers when 
the doctorate has been achieved. 
“A minority ... in such fields 
as History, Languages and Liter- 
ature, and the like, are preparing 
for advanced teaching on the col- 
lege or university level, and re- 
quire or desire training in these 
specialized fields, There are also 
opportunities for specialized work 
in the Federal Government in 
these fields, in which the needs 
for advanced study are the same.” 


Since the creation of the Graduate 
Council in 1930, 148 doctoral degrees 
have been awarded. More than one half 
of the candidates for these degrees 
were pursuing a career in government 
when the degree was awarded, and 
many others have gone into govern- 
ment service since receiving the degree. 


—JOHN S. TOOMEY 
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CEAN-SPANNING broad- 
casts of commercial television may be 
made possible by new techniques made 
public at The George Washington Uni- 
versity last month. 

Radio and electronics engineers, 
meeting under the joint auspices of the 
University and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, discussed previously classi- 
fied findings about communications at 
a two-day “Symposium on Communica- 
tions by Scatter Techniques”. 

A major limitation of ultra-high 
frequency (UHF) and very-high fre- 
quency (VHF) broadcasting, such as 
television and micro-wave, has been the 
fact that these methods were only good 
for “line of sight” areas, areas within 
the visible horizon. 

Antenna height and absence of 
physical obstacles are usually consid- 
ered primary factors in determining 
how far away a “readable signal” or 
television picture can be obtained by 
receivers. 

For a long time, however, it has 
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been obvious that certain conditions 
made it possible to receive UHF and 
УНЕ signals beyond the horizon. For 
example, without benefit of coaxial 
cable, television broadcasts from Min- 
neapolis, Minn., were often picked up 
in Duluth, Minn., over 150 miles to 
the north and well beyond the visible 
horizon. 

Radio engineers began studying 
the phenomena a few years ago and 
now, according to Dr. Alan B. DuMont, 
pioneer in television and president of 
the Alan B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
and Federal Communications Commis- 
sioner Edward M. Webster, beyond-the- 
horizon broadcasting at UHF and VHF 
trequencies is a distinct possibility. 

Commissioner Webster told those 
attending the symposium that the new 
technique seemed to bring into the 
realm of possibility “extremely relia- 
ble” circuits over distances of up to 
1000 miles. 

He predicted that “the methods 
worked out through study of scattering 
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Television Pioneer Alan В. Dumont and Federal Communications Commissioner Edward М. 


Webster forecast future of ‘‘scatter."’ 


of higher frequency signals in the up- 
per atmosphere” . . . will undoubtedly 
have a great impact upon future com- 
munications circuits between fixed 
points.” 

Dr. DuMont elaborated upon the 
use of scatter techniques. He foresaw 
world-wide television broadcasts 
hitherto impossible because of distance 
limitations upon existing techniques 

. with programs being beamed be- 
tween the United States and Europe. 

“І cannot conceive,” he said, “of 
any factor that is as capable as televi- 
sion for the promotion of global un- 
derstanding and harmony .. . Scatter 
very definitely gives the (television) 
industry the tool by which it can be 
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Photo by Gerald V. Hecht 


accomplished.” 

He pointed to a recent American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. success- 
ful attempt to bridge beyond-the-hori- 
zon distances by using an aircraft over 
the Carribean to relay television im- 
pulses between Florida and Cuba. The 
new techniques employing “scatter” 
will accomplish the same thing, with- 
out the aid of aircraft. 

The symposium was welcomed by 
Martin A. Mason, Dean of The George 
Washington University School of Engi- 
neering. Papers were read dealing with 
mechanisms of propagation, compo- 
nent systems and propagation results 
of experiments in the field. 

—DON CALLANDER 
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The General Alumni Association 
of the University has appointed the 
first group of its Alumni Representa- 
tives in Government agencies. These 
graduates and other appointees to fol- 
low will serve in a liaison capacity be- 
tween the General Alumni Association 
and its members employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Mary L. Collings, Extension Service 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Francis W. Brown, Chief Examiner 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Ralph J. Hopkins, Catalogue Divi- 
sion 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Mary E. Stadtmueller, Statisti- 
cal Assistant, Office, Chief of 
Transportation 
DEPARTMENT OF THE МАУҮ 
Нагу С. Connor, Chief, Engi- 
neering Administration Di- 
vision, Naval Gun Factory 
Warren C. Crump, Deputy 
Chief Engineer and Depart- 
ment Director, Technical 
and Production Department, 
Navy Hydrographic Office 
William J. Ellenberger, Office, 
Chief of Research and De- 


velopment 
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University Alumni Representatives 


They will receive special notices 
meetings, projects and 
campus events: 

Working with the University’s 
Office of Educational Counseling, the 


of alumni 


Alumni Representatives will assist in 
the dissemination of information about 
the University to their fellow-employ- 
ees. 


James Fulton Fox, Bureau of 
Ordnance 
Hazel Hanback, Head of Direc- 
tives and Reports, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks 
L. E. Johnson, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics 
D. C. GOVERNMENT 
Henry F. Hubbard, Personnel Officer 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
June Ayers, Administrative Assist- 
ant, Division of Personnel Ad- 
ministration 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
L. C. Paulson, Legal Advisor, Bureau 
of Litigation 
Fred C. Stevenson, Attorney, Bureau 
of Investigation 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Don Mann, Office of the General 
Counsel 
GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
Herbert E. Angel, Director, Records 
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Management Division, National 
Archives 

Otis L. Turner, Public Building Serv- 
ices, Construction and Repair Di- 
vision 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Mary J. Carroll, Planner, Planning 
Division 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION AND WELFARE 
Edith Harper, Research Assistant, 
Division of International Educa- 
tion, Office of Education 
Alice Y. Scates, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation 
Audrey Winger, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Don Bostwick, Administrative As- 
sistant, Representative Minshall 
Susan Coultrap, Secretary, Represent- 
ative Bentley 
Frank Р. Jones, Doorkeeper, Speak- 
er's Lobby 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Dora М. Ihle, Employee Relations 
Officer, Office of the Secretary 
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Jennie Latino, Council of Economic 
Advisors, Executive Offices of the 
President 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

William Farhood, Attorney, Claims 
Division 

Julian Singman, Appellate Section, 
Cwil Division 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

George A. Pughe, Chief, Air Infor- 
mation Division 

Charles A. Quattlebaum, Specialist, 

Legislative Reference Services 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 

Charles B. Walstrom, Personnel Of- 

ficer 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

Anne Ellis, News Writer, Scientific 

Reports Branch 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

George L. Powell, Chief Legal At- 

torney 
SENATE 

Martha Atkinson, Secretary, Senator 

Schoepel 
STATE DEPARTMENT 

Ralph Hilton, Special Assistant, Of- 
fice of Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs 

Donald Lief, U. S. Information 
Agency 

TAX COURT OF THE U. S. 
Otto W. Schoenfelder, Administra- 
tive Officer 
DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Richard М. Cox, Chief Counsel's Of- 
fice, Internal Revenue Service 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Department of Internal Revenue, has 
been appointed Judge of the Tax Court. 


Craig S. Atkins, Sr. 


Dr. Henry Birnbaum, PhD 54, has 
been appointed an Assistant to the Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of 
Standards. In this position, he will 
conduct special studies for the Director 
and assist him in Bureau relations with 
the Congress and other Government 
agencies. He was formerly Publications 
Officer for the National Science Foun- 
dation and Head of the Editorial 
Branch of the Office of Naval Research. 
Richard Е. Broz, LLB 53, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant United States attor- 
ney in Washington State. He recently 


served the State Department of Fish- 
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Craig S. Atkins, AB 23, LLB 25, 
former Assistant Chief Counsel of the 


M 
x 
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егіеѕ and Game as an assistant State 
Attorney-General. 


Col. Howard Н. Cloud Jr., 1952 


graduate of the Air Force Manpower 


Management Training Program has 


been re-appointed Chairman of the 
Membership Committee of the Armed 
Forces Management Association. 


Howard С. Feddersen, LLB 1937, has 
been appointed Deputy Director of the 


Dairy Division of Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 


Martin D. Garber, LLB 32, has been 
appointed director of the Food Dis- 
tribution Division of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service, Department of 


Agriculture. 


Col. Carlton D. Goodiel, MD 26, is 
Surgeon General for the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington. He holds the Le- 
gion of Merit for outstanding work in 
rehabilitating Korean casualties. 


Howard P. Locke, LLB 27, has been 
appointed the Clerk of the Tax Court 
of the United States. He has served in 
the Justice Department as Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General, Tax 
Division, and Assistant to the Director, 
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Howard Р. Locke, LLB '27, is sworn іп аз 
Clerk of the Tax Court by Chief Deputy 
Clerk, Ralph A. Starnes. 


Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. 
Locke has also served as Attorney and 
Administrative Officer, General and 
Special Claims Commission between 
the United States and Mexico. 


Vernon D. Northrop, AB 28, AM 31, 
has been named managing director of 
the city of Philadelphia. He has also 
served as Finance Director of that city, 
and was formerly an Undersecretary of 
the Interior. 


Lee D. Sinclair, LLB 37, has been 
named Chief of the Packers and Stock- 
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yards Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture. He was formerly in charge 
of the Trade Practice Section of the 
Packers and Stockyards Branch. 


George A. Van Staden, AB 50, AM 
52, has recently assumed duties as Fi- 
nancial Management Officer of the 
National Institutes of Health. He was 
formerly Chief of Financial Manage- 
ment Branch’s Budget Management 
Section. 


OTHER 

Robert E. Barbour, Ex 51, has been 
assigned to the U.S. Embassy in Sai- 
gon. He has also served in Iraq and 
Japan. 

Paul F. Borden, LLB 41, a Naval 
Commander, has admitted to 


practice before Federal courts in the 
Territory of Hawaii. The assistant legal 
) 8 


been 


officer for the Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, was previously ad- 
mitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court, the Circuit of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia and the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. Commander Borden graduated 


from the National Law School. 


Charles A. Carter, LLB 24, LLM 26, 
who retired as a fishery specialist with 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, in 1952, 
has been engaged by the Branch of 
Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wild- 
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life Service. Не is in the Economics 
and Cooperative Marketing Section. 
Five graduates of the University have 
been elected to serve on a 16-member 
Employee Council in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, set up to provide 
a means for employees to share in the 
formulation of personnel policies and 
practices. They are: Elinor Elizabeth 
Dunnigan, AB 30, AM 32; George 
W. Kahler, AM 53; Louise M. Krue- 
ger, AM 42; Walter H. Morse, LLM 
52: and Miller F. Shurtleff, AB 50. 
Ralph D. Remley, BS 33, of the Civil 
Service Commission, received a citation 
during the American Library Associa- 
tion’s convention for his work in the 
Montgomery County Library System. 
Lt. Col. Thomas A. Lee has assumed 
command of the Atlanta Air Reserve 
Center, Atlanta, Ga. He recently re- 
turned to this country from an assign- 
ment with the U. S. Air Force in Japan. 
Colonel Lee attended the Air Forces 
Manpower Management Training Pro- 
gram in 1952. 
Roland Robert Robinson, BS 53, is 
among six scientists who were elected 
to fellowships in the American Society 
of Agronomy. The recognition was 
given for outstanding research during 
the past year in the fields of crops and 
soils. Dr. Robinson is with the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Regional Pas- 
ture Research Laboratory, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 
—MIGNON ROGERS 
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Miss Lapham 


Miss Harvey 


HONORS 


Barbara Harvey, University sen- 
ior majoring in Foreign Affairs, a 
Clerk-Typist in the Overseas Recruit- 
ment Office of the United States In- 
formation Agency, has been elected to 
membership іп “Who’s Who in Amer- 
ican Colleges and Universities.” 

Derrill Rohlfs, graduate student 
in Engineering, an Electronic Scientist 
at the Naval Research Laboratory, was 
selected for membership in Omicron 
Delta Kappa, men’s national honorary 
leadership fraternity. 

Lois Lapham, University junior 
majoring in Education, a Student 
Trainee, Editorial Clerk—Research, at 
the National Bureau of Standards, was 
a candidate for Homecoming Queen. 


COLLEGE PAYS OFF 


“Over a lifetime the average col- 
lege graduate can expect to receive 
about $100,000 more income than the 
average high school graduate, Paul C. 
Glick and Herman P. Miller, Bureau 
of the Census, reported to the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society recently. 

—COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 
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The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration was host to the Air Force Offi- 
cers of the University’s Military Eco- 
nomics and Politics Program Friday, 
November 18, when the group flew to 
McGuire Air Force Base for a tour and 
luncheon at the Fairless Works of U. S. 
Steel in nearby Fairless Hills, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


/ | 


А tour of a modern steel plant is 
part of the study of Industrial Eco- 
nomics under the Program. The group 
was accompanied by Dr. Donald S. 
Watson, Professor of Economics and 
Director of the Program; and Dr. J. D. 
Coker, of the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization, Professorial Lecturer at the 


University. 


Mrs. Joshua Evans, University Trustee, and Judge James R. Kirkland, 
Alumni President, greeted alumni who attended the first annual sym- 
posium held in conjunction with Homecoming. 


Nuclear energy . . . is highly concen- 
trated energy. You can carry in your 
pocket a bomb 
which demolishes 
a city. You can 
put it in an air- 
plane and the air- 


\ plane will fly 60 


\ j times around the 
iii 


earth—but who is 


, 


ing 60 times around the earth? 


АШ 


interested іп fly- 


There is one valuable application of 
this high concentration—excepting the 
military applications which are very 
important—namely flight to the moon 
and beyond. This is the rocket which 
really needs concentrated energy. We 
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cannot send a rocket to the moon, be- 
cause gasoline doesn't give enough 
energy. This, as far as I see, is the only 
interesting application of atomic en- 
ergy and fission. 

GEORGE GAMOW, Physics D., Professor 
of Theoretical Physics 


In New York in particular there has 
been a great deal of criticism of the 
backlog of cases 
on the docket. In 
some of the civil 
courts in New 
York a person has 
to wait 415 years 
before his case 
comes пр... А 
judge of the Ap- 
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pellate Court in New York has stated 
it takes at least three times as long to 
try a case by jury as when the case is 
left to the judge, and for that reason 
more and more litigants seem to pre- 
fer to have their cases decided. There- 
fore, the probability seems to be in 
New York that more and more cases 
are going to be referred to judges. The 
jury system is slowly going out—at 
least in civil cases. 

Louis Н. MAYO, B.S., LLB, J.S.D., As- 
sociate Professor of Law 


Shall we be able to advance scientific 
progress and along 
with that shall we 
make also the nec- 
essary enrichment 
and adaptation ful- 
fillment of our 
spiritual values. 
Let not our epi- 
taph be—I quote 
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from Mr. T. S. Eliot: 
Here were a decent godless people, 
Their only monument the asphalt 
road 
And a thousand lost golf balls. 


FRED S. TUPPER, Ph.D., Professor of 
English Literature 


So far as economics is concerned there 
aren't any new problems. These are as 
old, I suppose, as 
the human гасе. 
They аге only 
more complex, 
and it is in their 
great complexity 
and the attempt 
to solve them that 
is the real prob- 
lem, I think, so far as economics is 
concerned today. 

ARTHUR E. BURNS, Ph.D., Professor 

of Economics 
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Government Plays Monopoly 
The United States Government has a 
monopoly of fissionable materials and 
will allow only a 
few such as Gen- 
eral Electric, Du- 
pont, Union Car- 
bide, to use them 
... If the Gov- 
ernment in the be- 
ginning of the 
Nineteenth Cen- 
tury had had a monopoly on steam, and 
had permitted only certain companies 


to generate steam, we would have a 
quite different world than the one we 
now live in. I’m talking about the 
Atomic Energy Committee members 
and the way they let these contracts 
out. Гт merely facing up to the prob- 
lem. I'm not criticizing the companies. 
EDWARD C. ACHESON, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Finance 


Man As Old As He Feels 


A problem which concerns every con- 
ceivable way of life is the aging popu- 
lation which is 
becoming greater 
and greater 
We have an old, 
old tradition 
There is a chron- 
age es- 
tablished by tra- 
dition and 
which were probably good many years 


ological 


rules 
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ago—that a man must leave his post 
at a given age. One of the most im- 
portant things we must do, both to 
furnish employment for this ever aging 
group and to get full productivity, is 
to base retirement .. . on physiological 
age and not on chronological age. 
BRIAN BLADES, A.B., M.D., Professor 


of Surgery 


Gadgets Out of Control 
We've got to Бе... interested in how 
to live together and how to control our 
gadgets rather 
than let those gad- 
gets control из. 
I'm concerned .. . 
science 


with the 


talent searches 


that you and I 


have. Let’s get all 
the good minds. 
Let's get them into the sciences. How 
about getting some good minds on the 
bench and in the classroom and in the 
pulpit . . . How about some scholar- 
ships and some other help in order to 
control these things. I don’t want to 
live in this pushbutton world ... І don’t 
want that kind of age, and I don’t 
think that you and I need that kind of 
age providing we are willing to face 
up to the problem and close the gap 
between the social sciences and the 
sciences. 

BURNICE H. JARMAN, A.M., Ed.D., 
Professor of Education 
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Not to Live Alone 


It seems to me that the most important 
problem is the de- 
velopment of a 
recognition on the 
part of each of 


us as individuals 


that we cannot 
live alone. More 
importantly than 


that, a positive de- 
termination that as individuals we will 


not live alone. 


MARTIN A. MASON, B.S. in Eng., Ing. 
—Dr., Professor of Civil Engineering 


God at the Center 


Do we live in a world which has God 
at the center, or do we live in a world 
which has man at 
the center? I'm 
glad that we all 
here have come 
to realize that the 
atomic age shall 
find a point of ref- 
erence outside of 
itself if a different 
world is to be a better world. I am re- 


minded of what Theodore Roosevelt 


once said: 
“To train a man scientifically with- 
out training him morally is to 
make him a menace to society.” 
JOSEPH К. S1zoo, A.B., S.T.D., DD., 
Litt.D., Milbank Professor of Religion 
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Hope for Our Times 


We hope from this discussion you will 
have a better understanding of the 
times in which we 
live, feeling that 
the University ... 
will do 
can through its in- 


what it 


structors, through 
its students, 
through its Board 
of Trustees, 


through its alumni, to face the prob- 
lems of the atomic age in a way that 
would become men and to show that all 
history is not simply a race betwen edu- 
cation and catastrophe but a race per- 
haps between man and man іп man’s 
attempt to bring out the best as he 
looks upward and goes forward. 


JOHN FRANCIS LATIMER, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Languages and Lit- 
eratures and Moderator of the Sympo- 


sium 


William H. Hunley, BME, Naval Architect at 
the Bureau of Ships, looks into the future 
with the assistance of Dean Martin A. Mason 
of the School of Engineering at Fall Com- 
mencement. 


EVERAL courses of par- 
ticular interest to Federal employees 
will be offered during the Spring 
Semester. 

Offered in the School of Educa- 
tion will be: Employee Training, an 
evening course dealing with current 
practices, operating policies and pro- 
grams of selected organizations. Class- 
es meet Wednesdays from 7 to 9 p.m. 

Also: Learning and Teaching as 
applied to all forms of supervisory 
work, Wednesdays from 6:10 to 8 p.m. 
Adult Education, the adult as a learn- 
er, the teacher of adults, Tuesdays from 
7:35 to 9:35 p.m. Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation, dealing with the role of audio- 
visual materials in learning, Saturdays, 
with lectures from 9 to 11 a.m. and 
laboratory from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

An Introduction to Recreation 
will be offered to those interested in 
the field of physical education, class 
time to be arranged. 


The School of Engineering will 
add four new courses to the curriculum 
for a master’s degree in Engineering 
Administration, a program designed 
to improve the “management and ad- 
ministrative knowledge and ability of 
engineers and scientists in government 
and industry.” 
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Spring Semester Offerings 


Communication of Ideas, will be 
offered to advance the ability of pro- 
fessional engineers in the oral presen- 
tation of engineering and science. 

Of special interest to government 
engineers will be a course entitled 
Budget Preparation and Control. The 
course is designed to help workers in 
government and industry faced with 
the problems of estimating budgetary 
needs, 

Statistics can be helpful to man- 
agement personnel if they know how 
to use them. The course, Managerial 
Statistics, Quality Control and Stand- 
ardization, is being initiated for this 
purpose. 

Special emphasis will be placed 
upon handling contracts between gov- 
ernment and private industry in a 
course called Contract Administration. 
It will “improve the engineer's ability 
to administer such contracts, their 
award and execution, and to negotiate 
satisfactory clauses and conditions.” 

Two new courses are being offered 
by the School of Government, and 
several offered during the Fall semester 
are being repeated, for those men and 
women who want to improve their 
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competence in governmental adminis- 
tration. 

The Management Function, is 
concerned with the principles and 
processes of management with particu- 
lar attention to the planning of organ- 
ization, the directing of the work of the 
agency, the measurement of achieve- 
ment, and the conduct of external re- 
lations. It will be taught Tuesdays 
from 6 to 8 p.m. by Dr. Roy B. Eastin, 
Executive Officer, Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Dr. William Torpey will teach 
another new course, primarily for ad- 
vanced students in personnel adminis- 
tration, Reading and Conference Course 
in Public Personnel Administration, 
Mondays, 6 to 8 p.m. 


Two other courses, originally 
planned for the Fall semester only, 
are being repeated during the Spring 
Semester. These are Staff Functions in 
Governmental Administration, which 
is aimed at providing an understanding 
of how the staff functions may be used 
by management, Thursdays, 6 to 8 
p.m., and Budget Formulation and Fis- 
cal Control, Tuesdays, 8 to 10 p.m. 
Staff Functions will be taught by Mr. 
Eric Hagberg, Chief, Philippines Divi- 
sion, International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration; and Budgeting by Mr. 
Irving Schwartz, Deputy Assistant Di- 
rector for Administration, U. 5. In- 
formation Agency. 
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SPRING 
REGISTRATION 


Registration for the Uni- 
уегѕісу'ѕ 1956 Spring Semester 
will be held February 2 and 3 
from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. Law School 
registration will take place in 
Stockton Hall, 720 20th st. nw. 
Other students should apply at 
Building C, 2029 G st. nw. 

Students not currently en- 
rolled should submit to the Di- 
rector of Admissions, Building 
C, 2029 G st. nw., either a Uni- 
versity Admissions Form or an 
Application for Re-admission. 
Appropriate forms may be se- 
cured at the Office of Admis- 
sions or may be requested by 
telephone or mail. 


Mr. John Provan, a Special Assist- 
ant for Supply and Logistics in the Of- 
fice of Secretary of Defense, and for- 
merly director of organization and 
methods work in the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, also joins the 
School of Government staff as a lectur- 
er in political science. He will teach 
Advanced Organization and Manage- 
ment, Thursday, 6 to 8 p.m. This 
course will give primary attention to 
the techniques of organization and 
methods work. 
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These courses are in addition to 
the School of Government’s regular of- 
ferings in the field of public adminis- 
tration and management. 


The Law School 
courses for degree programs and con- 


announces 


tinuing legal education studies. 

Brief Writing and Oral Argu- 
ment, dealing with basic techniques of 
written and oral argumentation. Eve- 
ning classes. 

A new course in Oil and Gas Tax- 
ation provides study of legal aspects of 
financing methods in oil and gas oper- 
ations, with applications of the 1954 


Internal Revenue Code provisions. 


Also new is a seminar study of Taxa- 
tion of Foreign Income, considering 
methods of taxing income received 
from abroad, and taxation of non- 
resident aliens. Both courses have eve- 
ning sessions. Again offered will be: 
Public Utilities; Control and Use of 
Atomic Energy; and Food and Drug 


Law. 


The College of General Studies 
is offering a special program for car- 
tographers at the U. S. Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office, and also a new program 
for technicians at the Naval Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station in Annapolis, 
Md. 


Dean Arthur E. Burns uses the largest globe on campus to illustrate scope of a new area study 
а! the University: “The Soviet Orbit, Its Idealogies and Institutions.” From left Brady Barr, 
Dean Burns, Brandon Forest, Associate Professor of European History Ronald В. Thompson, 
and Assistant Professor of Russian, Helen Yakobson. 


Khaki to Classroom 


Col. Edward Alton Hillary, 
U. S. Army Retired, was greeted by 


Foggy Bottom 


EDWARD Т. FOLLIARD, EX 26, 
who is the WASHINGTON POST 
TIMES HERALD White House ге- 
porter, reports that the major inter- 
national conferences of Europe these 
days discuss what is being said “at 
Whitehall in London and Foggy Bot- 
tom in Washington.” 

Mr. Folliard, who lived in Foggy 
Bottom and attended the University 
there while he was a cub police report- 
er, says the Gridiron Club defined this 
area during its annual program of skits 
presented before President Eisenhower 
and other distinguished guests. Foggy 
Bottom, it was said, is a section of 
Washington containing the Lincoln 
Memorial, the State Department, and 
The George Washington University. 


Dean James H. Fox upon receiving 
the A.B. and A.M. degrees in Edu- 
cation at Fall Convocation. 

Colonel Hillary enrolled in the 
School of Education’s Five Year 
Program for Teacher Training de- 
signed for retired military person- 
nel. Special schedules are offered, 
both on full time and part time 
basis, enabling them to qualify for 
teaching in the shortest time com- 
patible with their past experience. 


Among those honored as alumnae of distinc- 
tion at the Fall tea of Columbian Women: 
Miss Elizabeth Benson, Dean of Women at 
Gallaudet College, a Federal institution which 
is the world’s only college for the deaf; 


Dr. Alma J. Speer, Washington physician; 


and Miss Fay Bentley, formerly District of 
Columbia Juvenile Court Judge. 


Federal 


Firsts 


BY MEANS OF an im- 
proved test developed by a team com- 
posed of a Federal and a University 
scientist, it is now possible to deter- 
mine accurately the amount of heart 
muscle damage in victims of heart at- 
tacks. In heart attacks, damaged heart 
muscle signals the degree of its dis- 
tress by the release of an enzyme called 
transaminase. 

Dr. Daniel Steinberg of the Public 
Health Service's National Heart Insti- 
tute at Bethesda, Md., and Dr. Bernard 
Ostrow of The George Washington 
University have modified an earlier lab- 
oratory method for the detection of 
transaminase which was developed at 
the Sloan-Kettering Institute in New 
York and have carried out a critical 
evaluation of it as a clinical test for 
heart damage. Particularly important in 
terms of clinical usefulness is their 
adaptation of the method to a compar- 
atively inexpensive, generally available 
spectrophotometer—a device for ana- 
lyzing solutions by the quantity of 
light absorbed in passing through them. 
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The diagnostic procedure was used in 
a series of over 60 patients admitted 
to The George Washington University 
Hospital following heart attacks. 

By proving the usefulness of 
transaminase as a measure of heart 
muscle damage these researchers have 
made available to the physician a tool 
with unique advantages for diagnosing 
the extent and seriousness of heart 
musclg infarcts—areas of severe dam- 
age which follow the plugging of the 
coronary artery “supply lines” to the 
heart muscle. 

To date, the physician has been 
able to deduce from the electrocardio- 
graph tracing the approximate location 
of injury. This evidence has not, how- 
ever, distinguished between temporary 
and permanent damage. The new test 
should show extent of permanent 


damage. 


Dr. R. Keith Cannon (right), Chairman of the 
Division of Medical Sciences, National Acade- 
my of Sciences, addressed the Opening As- 
sembly of the University School of Medicine 
last Fall. He was greeted by University Dean 
Walter A. Bloedorn. 


Personal .. 


Problems 
Make 


Crimes 


P, HOWARD B. GILL, 


Director of the Institute of Correctional 
Administration at George Washington 
University, Washington D. C., says 
“you can't treat murder, robbery and 
rape in correctional work. These are 
only symptoms of the real cause of a 
crime. Solving a man’s personal prob- 
lem is the most important thing.” 

Professor Gill, visiting the Pro- 
vost Marshal General Center, Camp 
Gordon, Ga., at the invitation of Maj. 
Gen. William H. Maglin, Provost Mar- 
shal General of the United States 
Army, has been fighting for the recog- 
nition of this and other advanced ideas 
in the confinement field for a good 
many years. 

He is at PMGS presently to ob- 
serve and address the Correction and 
Confinement class now in session. 

Professor Gill is well known in 
the Criminological field as originator 
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gu 

Y umak, 


Professor Gill 
lectures at 
Camp Gordon 


and superintendent to the State Prison 
Colony, Norfolk, Mass., one of the first 
community-type prisons in the world. 

The prison was built in 1927 and 
based on the principle that “offenders 
should be trained to live under the 
normal conditions of their culture in 
order to learn how to live in that cul- 
ture on release.” Prisoners in the colony 
are housed, fed, and live much as they 
would on the outside. 

Professor Gill has a great deal of 
praise for the Агтуѕ correctional 
methods. He claims that “penologists 
in the Army are well advanced and the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at 
Camp Gordon and Cumberland (the 
two DB’s he has visited), organized as 
compound type installations, represent 
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the modern type of community prison. 
They are similar, in a military fashion, 
of course, to what was done at Nor- 


folk.” 
Down through the years Professor 
Gill has advocated other advanced cor- 


“Blackboard Bungle,” Delta Gamma skit for 
the University Goat Show, cast three “Federal 
daughters”: Sue Hennings, daughter of Sen- 
ator Hennings; Mimi MacArthur, grand- 
daughter of Senator Barkley; and Bunny 
Miller, granddaughter of Senator Chavez. 
The "goats," who are sorority pledges, raised 
more than 1500 cans of food for charity. 
They were required as admissions to the 


event. 
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rectional methods. In 1937 he wrote a 
paper which “startled” his colleagues. 
It suggested a prison system for tract- 
able inmates, in which they could work 
in a free society during the day and 
return to prison at night. 

Gradually, the idea is taking hold 
and, in fact, the Army is using this 
system, called “installation parole”, in 
a modified way, when members of Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks are allowed to work 
around an Army Post during the day, 
and return to their barracks at night. 

Professor Gill feels that the future 
of effective crime work and the solu- 
tion of many of its problems lies in 
the coordination of the activities of 
the courts, probation and parole boards, 
police and confinement facilities with 
a responsible leader at the head. 

Again, he points out that the 
Army had adopted this advanced idea 
by placing the Disciplinary Barracks 
under the responsibility of the Military 
Police Corps, an example of coordinat- 
ing police and confinement activities. 

A graduate of the 1913 class of 
Harvard, Professor Gill has served in 
the past as General Superintendent of 
Prisons for the District of Columbia, 
Washington D. C., and Consultant in 
Prisons to the Commonwealth of Puer- 
to Rico, the Republic of Panama and 
Federal and State agencies such as the 
U. S. Departments of Justice, Interior 
and Commerce. In addition, he wrote 
“Prisons”, Volume 5, of the Attorney 
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First to complete the Master of Arts in Government under the University’s Military Economics 
and Politics Program (the “Targets Course’’) are these men, most of whom are now many 
airmiles away. “‘Mission"’ complete, August 15, а few flew іп for Commencement, October 
15. They are: Capt. H. J. Spencer, Capt. W. Berry, Lt. Col. E. W. Byrne, Maj. S. M. Rickey, 
Maj. Н. С. Henschel; Second Row: Маі. E. Н. Beeson, Lt. С. O. Carter, Capt. Н. O. Froslie, 
М. J. Н. Stephens, Capt. С. І. Brown, Capt. б. F. Drury; Third Row: Maj. М. І. Stephens, 
Capt. L. С. Langdon, Maj. E. А. Ruppelt, Prof. D. S. Watson, Lt. R. Т. Herbst, Maj. F. F. Smiley, 
Lt. A. J. Kramer, Capt. О. Н. Gregory. 


General's Survey and other publications 
in the correctional field. 

At the Institute of Correctional 
Administration, which he directs, sev- 
ега] sessions are conducted annually for 
Federal and State officials and Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel involved in 
correctional work. During the past 
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three years approximately 350 military 
officers, including 70 from the Army, 
the majority from the Military Police 
Corps, have attended this institute. 


Release from the Public Informa- 
tion Center, Provost Marshal General 
Center, Camp Gordon, Ga. 
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CONVOCATION, from page 4 


dor Dempster McIntosh, Ambassador 


bassador to Bolivia; Mario C. Fullgraff, 
Member of the Board of Directors, 
Bank of the Republic of Uruguay; 
Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary 
of State, Inter-American Affairs; John 
Е. Simmons, United States Chief of 
Protocol; and Maj. Gen. Robert W. 


President of Uruguay. 


to Uruguay from the United States; 5. Colclough opened the ceremony, 
Julio Lacarte Muro, Uruguayan Am- announcing that “to the University 


АХА ON 
LUIS BATLLE BERRES,— 


Heir and conservator of the best traditions of his nation; par- 
ticipant over the years as director, publisher, owner of a newspaper, 
yet always a working member of the press; eloquent and effective 
orator; public servant gifted to establish the ideal as reality and 
make it an enlightening power in the lives of men; patron of edu- 
cation and culture; complete citizen; beloved and sincere leader 
during a world period when thoughtful, discriminating action alone 
holds the confidence of the people; proponent of forward-looking 
socio-economic laws; frank counsellor and dedicated servant of his 
nation; upholder of democratic ideals which the very name of his 
country symbolizes; good neighbor and able envoy of understanding 
between the peoples of the Americas; believer in Inter-American 
solidarity, not only for its significance to the New World, but as a 
basis of International cooperation and a way to world peace. 

Because of these attributes, by virtue of the authority granted 
by the United States of America to The George Washington Univer- 
sity and its Board of Trustees delegated to me, I confer upon Luis 
Batlle Berres, President of the Republic of Uruguay, the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, honoris causa. 

CLoyD Н. MARVIN 
President of the University 


Douglass, United States Aide to the 


University Dean of Faculties O. 


now comes the privilege of honoring 
a sister republic, whose espousal of, 
and determined stand for, hemispheric 
solidarity founded upon democratic 
ideals has been and is a continuing 
source of inspiration. The University, 
then, honors one whose career speaks 


President Marvin conferred the degree upon the President of Uruguay. 


out clearly in so many ways for the 
principles of liberty, as the leader of 
this great sister republic.” 

President Batlle Berres was pre- 
sented for the degree by Maj. Gen. 
Ulysses 5. Grant 3d, a member of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The University hood of buff and 
blue was placed by President Marvin, 
who then read the citation. 

President Batlle Berres responded 
by speaking about education in his 
country and in democratic countries 
everywhere. 

He also presented to the Univer- 
sity a set of documents about the life 
of Uruguay's national hero, 
Artigas. “Today,” he said, “I saw in 
the National Archives an original letter 
from Artigas to Monroe. The relation- 
ship between our two countries is not 


great 


new, and our cooperation in the future 
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holds hope for the future of all 
nations.” 

During part of his address Presi- 
dent Batlle Berres addressed himself 
directly to University students, as 
follows: 

“Now when I address the youth of 
George Washington University, I feel 
that I address them as I would my own 
country’s university youth. I have 
pointed out differences, but only to be 
able to tell you now that these are not 
so great that my attitude towards you 
may be wholly different from the atti- 
tude I might assume if I were ad- 
dressing them. 

“In a representative democracy, 
the university youth is a representative 
youth. It assumes the representation 
and the responsibliity of being the 
nation’s vanguard, not in a sense of 


privilege, but in a sense of responsi- 
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bility and risk. We аге not іп the 
presence of a leading aristocracy, but 
in the presence of a group of citizens 
of a democratic society who are aware 
that they have the same function as 
the young men and women who toil 
in workshops, factories or farms but 
under a different banner: the demand 
of a greater effort. To greater ability, 
greater responsibility. 


“I wish to tell you, although my 
telling so does not amount, I am sure to 
a revelation, that in my country and, 
generally speaking, in all Latin Ameri- 
can countries, the problem of the gen- 
eral orientation of our educational 
programs was at a given moment a 
much discussed subject and a matter 
of much concern. Hot debates ensued 
as to what should be the main consid- 
eration: the technical, practical spe- 
cialization, or the humanist purely in- 
tellectual pursuit. It is not worth while 
to tell you what was the solution 
finally adopted. That is not essential. 
What I want to stress is that finally 
it has been realized that both orienta- 
tions are important and neither of 
them ought to be preferred to the 
other; that as important as producing 
a good technician, wholly reliable, with 
a sound practical background, are this 
man’s spiritual links with all the gen- 
eral problems of culture and of man- 
kind; that nothing pertaining to the 
human race ought to be alien to his 
interest. 
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“We can hardly conceive of a 
technical education system moulding 
men devoid of all power of social sym- 
pathy—as if it were possible that the 
great technical investigators (and you 
have had a surprising number of them, 
from Franklin to Edison)—could not 
be, at the same time, great dreamers, 
in whom all mankind seems to be re- 
flected, summed up and consumated. 

“The universities must mould, 
therefore, not only specialists, but, fun- 
damentally, men, in the most compre- 
hensive and noble meaning of the 
word. In this respect we all think the 
same, and it is necessary that those 
men be aware that the earth, always 
prodigal to man, offers, in all the na- 
tions of the world, generous апа in- 
finite opportunities. 

“There is a tremendous bulk of un- 
developed and perhaps even unknown 
wealth, the greatest of which might be 
the power, the working capabilities of 
millions of men whose essential values 
are as yet unrevealed, through a tradi- 
tion going back for centuries or even 
millenniums. 

“The world has shrunk; the means 
of communication between men are 
speedier than ever. The antipodes are 
no longer so far apart as we used to 
think. But there is still a distance that 
must be shortened, and that is the 
distance separating or able to separate 
man from man. 


“You have reached an average 
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standard of living which, І believe, 
has never been attained before at any 
stage of human history, and which, 
for this reason, we must assume to be 
a definitive achievement of our civili- 
zation that we hope some day will be 
shared by all nations. 


“And although the acquisition of 
material values should not necessarily 
be the essential end of a human destiny, 
it is none the less true that, if attained. 
it will be a happy beginning for con- 
quering spiritual values. 

“This must be maintained, but it 
must also be surpassed. It is worth- 
while to remind the American youth 
І am addressing that, because it belongs 
to this nation which is a great power, 
one of the mightiest nations of the 
world, it is not like any other youth, 
rather it is a youth on which all the 
other young men and women of the 
earth have set their eyes. 

“Every generation rises to meet 
life as a hope. I do not refer to their 
Own personal expectations, but to what 
others expect of them. They are ex- 
ecutors of the inheritance they have 
received, but in addition they have the 
responsibility of their own original, 
authentic achievements. 

“The intrinsic value of man, of 
the human elements which integrate 
every social community, is what does 
not allow us to talk about great na- 
tions and small nations. Every nation, 
every country, every State is great pre- 
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cisely to the extent to which its men 
are great. Neither the geographical 
area, not the wealth it possesses, nor 
the power it can display, constitutes 
by itself an element of unquestionable 


greatness. 
“А greatness resting solely on 


these foundations can be nothing more 
than a replica of the colossus with 
clay feet. 

“A nation’s greatness, therefore, 
is mainly dependent on the greatness 
of its sons. The university is one of the 
elements the community has recourse 
to in order to mould apt, strong, effi- 
cient men. But it is not the only means. 
No nation has ever been able to set 
a lasting imprint on history with the 
sole weight of its material values. The 
university is a moulding means, but 
it is not sufficient. There is something 


University Librarian Russell Mason inspects 
Uruguay's gift to the University, a set of 
documents about Uruguay's national hero, 
Artigas. 


по school can give, and this is what 
Man has within himself, either because 
nature has favored him or because the 
society in which he has been raised has 
conferred on him those values that the 
university cannot give. 

“In the realm of spiritual values 
wastelands in 


there are по barren 


which the seed of goodness and of 


progress cannot bear fruit. 

“You have all the necessary ele- 
ments to Constitute a vigorous, crea- 
tive generation. Yours is the respon- 
sibility of putting to good use all those 
values which nature has offered you, 
your university has shaped and your 
community has increased. Your suc- 
cess is our hope.” 


Asst. Secty. of State for International Organization Affairs Francis O. Wilcox, left, spoke at 
the Annual Conference of the D. C. Political Science Association at the University. He was 
welcomed by Max M. Kampelman, association president, and University Prof. John W. Brewer. 
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His Excellency, Si Haj Mohammed 
Mokhtar Temsamani, Counselor for In- 
formation and Cultural Relations of the 
Sherifian Government in French Morocco, 
spoke recently on the current Moroccan 
Political situation to students in the School 
of Government at the University. 

Appearing under the auspices of the 
French Embassy, Mr. Temsamani stressed 
Moderation. He pointed out that many 
Moroccan nationalists are satisfied, for the 
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present at least, with the French concept 
of “inter-dependence.” He emphasized the 
fact that few nations today could claim 


complete independence, and that such 
might be disastrous for his own country 
in its current stage of development. 

Mr. Temsamani indicated further that 
the Berbers, who compose a large segment 
of the indigenous population of Morocco, 
were unwilling to swallow the extreme in- 
ternational philosophies of their Arab 
fellow countrymen, and that members of 
his own party were suspicious of the ob- 
jectives of the Arab league. Mr. Temsamani 
believes that Morocco’s future lies in the 
development of friendly relations with the 
French, backed up by increased independ- 
ence for Morocco. 

Mr. Temsamani’s experience in Afri- 
can affairs includes service in the Com- 
missariat for Moslem Affairs of the Pro- 
visional Government of the French Repub- 
lic in Algiers and in the Division of 
Political Affairs in Rabat; service with 
General de Gaulle’s Free French Forces 
during World War Il; and membership in 
the French delegation to the United Nations. 
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For Un 


ve sity Information ... 


University catalogues and class schedules are distributed for use of Federal 


and International Employees through the following officers. If the educational 


counselor in your organization wishes additional information about the Univer- 


sity, he may secure it through the University Office of Educational Counseling, 


Dr. Helen S. Stone, ST 3-0250, 439. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Plant and Operations; 
Mr. John Steninger, 
Personnel Officer 

Agricultural Conserva- 
tion Program Service; 
Mr. Joseph Weeks, 
Personnel Officer 

Agricultural Research 
Service; Mr. James H. 
Starkey, Personnel 
Officer 

Commodity Exchange 
Authority; Mr. Daniel 
A. Currie, Personnel 


Secretary Benson 


Officer 

Agricultural Marketing Service; Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Laxton, Personnel Officer 

Farmer Cooperative Service; Mr. Harold 
D. Walker, Personnel Officer 

Federal Extension Service; Mr. Luke M. 
Schruben, Personnel Officer 

Forest Service: Mr. Bernard A. Anderson, 
Personnel Officer 

Soil Conservation Service; Miss Verna C. 
Mohagen, Personnel Officer 

Foreign Agricultural Service; Mr 
R. Beasley, Personnel Officer 

Commodity Stabilization Service; Mr. 
John P. Haughey, Personnel Officer 

Federal Crop Insurance Corporation; Mr. 
W. Nelson Monies, Personnel Officer 

Farmers Home Administration; Mr. James 
A. Somerville, Personnel Officer 

Rural Electrification Administration; Mr. 
Henry C. Starns, Personnel Officer 

Office of the Solicitor; Mr. Edward W 
Bawcombe, Personnel Officer 

Office of Budget and Finance; Mr. John 
L. Wells, Personnel Officer 

Office of Information; Mr. Galen Yates, 
Personnel Officer 

Library; Miss Blanche L. Oliveri, Person- 
nel Officer 

Office of Personnel; Mr. 
Brown, Personnel Officer 

Office of the Secretary; Mr. Christopher 
Henderson, Personnel Officer 

Graduate School; Miss Vera E. Jensen, 
Librarian 


Arnold 


William W. 
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THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Miss Mary Settle, Director of Training 
District of Columbia Chapter; Mr. Edward 
F. Daly, Controller 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Chief of Personnel Operations 
Mr. George M. Gableman 


Branch; 


CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Personnel Relations Office 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Miss Elizabeth W. Elgin, Air Transport 


Examiner 
Personnel Section, Miss М. D. Connelly, 
Chief 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Employee Relations Office; Mrs. Barbara 


G. Sanderson, Employee Relations Of- 
ficer 

Intern Program; Dr. Charles A, Ullmann, 
Director 

Gertrude Enders, Acting Librarian 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of the Census; 
Miss Elizabeth ы үй 
Gardiner, Training 
Officer 

Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; Mrs. 
Helen L, Garwood, 
Employee Counselor 

Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Personnel Of- 


fice; Mrs. Frances 
Maserick, Placement 
Secretary Weeks Officer 


Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; Mr. John Cook, Librarian 
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Maritime Administration; Personnel Of- 
fice; Mr. James S. Dawson, Jr., Person- 
nel Officer 

Patent Office; Training Branch; Mr. 
Isaac Fleischmann, Chief 

Recruitment and Utilization Division; 
Mrs. Catherine S. Lott, Acting Director 

Bureau of Public Roads; Mr. Robert Win- 
frey, Training Officer 

National Bureau of Standards; Graduate 
School; Mrs. L. L. Chapin, Registrar 

National Bureau of Standards; Library; 
Miss Sarah A. Jones, Librarian 

Weather Bureau; Training Section; Mr. 
Albert V. Carlin, Chief 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Office of the Secretary; 
Stenographic Orienta- 
tion and Training 
Unit; Miss Edythe C. 
Cleaver, Supervisor 

Office of the Assistant 
Secretary—Supplyand 
Logistics; Miss Jane 
Shuttleworth, Chief 
of Administrative 
Services Branch 


Secretary Wilson е oe 

Information and Edu- 
сайоп Branch; Per- 
sonnel Services Division; Mr. C. L. 
жые» Chief of the Education Sec- 
tion 

Civilian Personnel Office; Mr. John A. 
Watts 

AERO Chart Information Center; Ci- 
vilian Personnel Office; Mr. Harry J. 
Tsacnaris, Employee and Career De- 
velopment Officer 

Andrews Air Force Base; Civilian Per- 
sonnel Office; Mr. Robert E. Thomas 

Andrews Air Force Base; Information 
and Education Office; Mr. Murphy 
C. Mears, Director of Education 

Bolling Air Force Base; Mrs. Lois K. 
Roberts, Education Officer 

Langley Air Force Base; Mr. Melvin H. 
Brant, Chief of Education Services 
Division 


Department of the Army 


Adjutant General's Office; Departmen- 
tal Records Branch; Mr. Irving L. 
Kenyon, Chief Clerk 

Adjutant General's Office; Civilian Per- 
sonnel Branch; Mr. Reuben W. Miller, 
Chief, Development Unit. 

Arlington Hall Station; Employees Serv- 
ices Office, Miss Mary J. Russ 

Arlington Hall Station; Information 
= Education Office; Mr. John D. 

elly 
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Office of the Chief of Staff; Staff Ad- 
ministrative Office; Miss Mary C. Bell, 
Employee Utilization Representative 

Chief of Finance; Civilian Personnel 
Branch; Mr. John Barry, Personnel 
Assistant 

Chief of Engineers Office; Miss Winnie 
W. Cox, Assistant Chief, Utilization 
Branch, Civilian Personnel Division 

Gravelly Point; Major H. J. Anderson, 
той Information and Education Of- 

cer 

Army Library; General Reference Sec- 
tion; Mrs. Eleanor Connolly, Chief 

Army Map Service; Personnel Office; 
Mr. Jerome E. McClain, Training Offi- 
cer 

Army Medical Center; Personnel Divi- 
sion; Civilian Personnel Branch; Mrs. 
J. Lelong, Personnel Clerk 

Army Medical Center; Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Section; Mr. Rob- 
ert E. Hynes, Education Specialist 

Fort Belvoir; Engineer Center, Virginia 
L. Smith, Training Advisor 

Fort Belvoir; Post Troop Information 
and Education Office; Ralph E. Spen- 
cer, Education Advisor 

Cameron Station; Miss Altona Chart- 
ron; Employee Utilization Chief 

Fort Lesley J. McNair; Post Informa- 
tion and Education Office; Mr. R. L. 
Dowell, Troop Information and Edu- 
cation Officer 

Fort Myer; Information and Education 
Office, Miss Margaret A. Lockwood, 
Civilian Educational Advisor 

Office of the Quartermaster General; 
Civilian Personnel Division; Miss 
Leona E. Ward, Training Officer 

Office of the Surgeon General; Civilian 
Personnel Office; Mr. Е. W. O'Malley, 
Training Director 


Department of the Navy 


Bureau of Aeronautics; Dr. Louis A. 
Pingitore, Head, Training Unit 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; Mrs. 
Rose В. Steinbuckl 

Bureau of Naval Personnel; Mrs. Irene 
С. Gooley, Employee Relations Officer 

Bureau of Ordnance; Mr. James 
Goodnight, Civilian Training Officer 

Bureau of Ships; Training Section; Mr. 
Carl L. Bush, Training Officer 

Bureau of Supplies and Accounts; 
Training and Safety Branch; Mary 
L. Moran, Head 

Bureau of Yards and Docks; William 
L. Meyers, Head, Training Section 

Office of the Chief of Naval Operations; 
Civilian Personnel Office; Mr. Edward 
Waters, Employee Relations and 
Training Officer 

Office of the Chief of Naval Research; 
Civilian Personnel Office; Dr. K. C. 
Harder, Training Officer 

Departmental Civilian Personnel Divi- 
sion; Training Branch; Mr. Sam Cal- 
aby, Training Officer 
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Hydrographic Office; Industrial Rela- 
tions Section; L. A. Shaffer, Director, 
Training and Safety Division 

Office of Industrial Relations; Mrs. Elsie 
M. Eades, Personnel Liaison, Adminis- 
trative Division 

Office of the Judge Advocate General; 
Mr. J. Travis Price, Administrative 
Officer 

Military Sea 
Training Branch; Mr. 
Training Officer 

Regional Accounts Office; Mrs. Margue- 


Service; 
Ross, 


Transportation 
Marvin 


rite S. Porter, Civilian Personnel Of- 
ficer 

Office of the Secretary; Personnel 
Branch; Mr Michael Samordic, 
Training Officer 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory; Training 


Division; Mr. Dewey E. Starnes, Chief 

Naval Proving Ground, Dahlgren, Va.; 
Vincent A. Sorensen, Training Officer 

David Taylor Model Masin; Technical 
Library; Mrs. Mildred H. Brode, Chief 
Librarian 

Naval Research Laboratory; Mr. John 
Harms, Training Officer 

Naval Security Station; Education Of- 
fice; Ens. К. R. Royston, Education 
and Training Officer 

Headquarters, Marine Corps; W. W. 
Hield, Training Officer 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


Personnel Office; Mr. Edward F. Flash, 
Training Officer 
Veterans’ Service Center; Mr. H. Cherni- 


koff 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

Administrative Services Section; Miss 
Lois Hawk, Secretary to the Adminis- 
trator 

Bureau of the Budget; Miss Ruth Fine, 
Librarian 

The White House; Mr. Frank K. Sander- 
son, Administrative Officer 

Foreign Operations Administration; Per- 
sonnel Relations; Miss Frances B. Dear, 
Employee Relations Officer 

Foreign Operations Administration; Pub- 
lic Administration Division; Dr. S. Mc- 
Kee Rosen, Chief, Training Operations 
and Resources Branch 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 
Mrs. D. A. Sherr, Personnel Officer 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. William L. Moore, Personnel Officer 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Personnel Assistant, Miss Pansy Wiltshire 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. Floyd E. Tift, Director of Personnel 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Personnel and Administrative Services 
Division; Mr. J. B. Turner, Chief 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Division of Personnel Administration, 
Miss June E. Ayers, Administrative 
Assistant 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Personnel Office; Miss Elsie I. Rodstrom, 
Personnel Assistant 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Mr. T. A. Flynn, Director of Personnel 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Central Office; Miss Dess Ireman, Em- 
ployee Relations Officer 

Regional Office; Employee Relations Of- 
fice, Miss Ruth A. Heath, Chief 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
S. Preston Hipsley, Director of Personnel 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 

AND WELFARE 

Office of the Secretary; 
Mr. Milton Hall, Dep- 
uty Director of Per- 
sonnel 

District Rehabilitation 
Service; Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilita- 
tion; Mrs. Helen Е. 
Herbert, Purchasing 
Assistant 

Library; Mr. Charles 
Gately, Chief of the 
Acquisitions Section 


Secretary Folsom 


National Institutes of 

Health, Bethesda, Md.; Miss Mary D. 
Bertha 

Public Health Service; Mrs. Mildred 


Clarkson 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; Personnel Office; 


H. E. Finnegan, Chief 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Office of the Administrator; Douglas E. 
Chaffin, Director of Personnel 
Federal Housing Administration; Office 
of the Director of Personnel; Mrs. Lor- 
raine M. Kyttle, Employee Relations 

Officer 

Home Loan Bank Board; Miss Grace E. 
Ferguson, Personnel Assistant 

Public Housing Administration; Mr. 
Charles E. Stern, Personnel Director 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Washington Bureau; Mr. James Kline 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


Library; Lt. Col. John J. O’Grady, Library 
Officer 
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How Would You 
Finish A Sentence? 

Samuel Kavruck, ED D 54, pre- 
sents a new means of choosing good 
employees for Uncle Sam. 

His dissertation was on “The 
Sentence Completion Technique as a 
Means of Predicting the Personality 
Adjustment of Federal Employees 
Serving Overseas.” Mr. Kavruck, who 
is Occupational Specialist, Standards 
Division, U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, hopes to make the results of his 
study available to Vocational Guidance 
Counselors in their counseling of grad- 
uating seniors. The Civil Service Com- 
mission has long been interested in 
some way of predicting the success or 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Office of the Secretary: 
Mr, Thomas H. Tel- 
lier, Personnel Offi- 
cer; Mrs. Dora M. 
Ihle, Employee Rela- 
tions Officer; Mrs. 
Katherine  ІаВайе, 
Branch of Personnel 
Operations 

Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs: Mr. С. Earl 
Lamson, Personnel 
Officer; Mr. C. Doyle 
Innis, Personnel Staff 

Secretary McKay Officer 


Bureau of Land Management: Mr. Edgar 
B. Carroll, Personnel Officer; Mrs. Mary 
D. O'Connell, Chief, Washington Per- 
sonnel Section 

Bureau of Mines: Mr. John L. Acuff, Per- 
sonnel Officer; Miss Lillian Brawner, 
Employee Relations Officer 

Bureau of Reclamation: Mr. Glenn D. 
Thompson, Personnel Officer; Mr. Evert 
Brakka, Chief, Personnel Operations 

Fish and Wildlife Service: Mr. Severin Р. 
Ulmer, Personnel Officer; Mr. Milton L. 
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failure of particular persons for par- 
ticular jobs, especially in its overseas 
employees, where problems of adjust- 
ment are most acute. The sentence 
completion test has been proved 80 
per cent accurate in evaluating suc- 
cessful job records. The new approach 
in projective technique is expected to 
be diagnostic. It works like this: the 
prospective employee or student is 
given a series of unfinished sentences 
to complete in any way he chooses. 
As for example: to complete—"Chil- 
dren nowadays are —————.” If the 
completion reads “brats” or “smarter 
than they used to be”, the attitude of 
the person toward children is pretty 
obvious, 


Humble, Assistant Personnel Officer 

Geological Survey: Mr. Willard McCor- 
nack, Personnel Officer; Mrs. Teresa K. 
Wren, Employee Relations Officer 

National Capital Parks; Mr. Maurice K. 
Green, Personnel Officer; Mr. Robert E. 
Kloske, Assistant Personnel Officer 

National Park Service: Mr. Leland F. 
Ramsdell, Personnel Officer; Mr. Frank 
S. Коўзкі, Training Officer 

Office of Territories: Mrs. Juanita Vidi, 
Personnel Officer; Mrs. Hattie M. Kyle, 
Personnel Assistant 

Bonneville Power Administration: Mr. 
Leo W. Kudej, Administrative Officer 


THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 


Staff Relations Office 
Librar,, Mrs. Helen Scanlon, Reference 
Librarian 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
Staff Relations Assistant, Miss Margaret 
Tinline 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


_Mr. William L. Covington, Personnel Of- 
ficer 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Administrative Divi- 
sion; Personnel 
Branch; Mrs. Ruth 
Cunningham, Chief, 
Employee Relations 
Section 

Services and Procure- 
ment Branch; Mr. H 
C. Donaldson, Chief 

Immigration and Nat- 

"ч uralization Service; 
Attorney General Mr. Henry E. Giles, 

Browne Training Officer 

Main Library; Mr. Harry Bitner, Librarian 

Federal Bureau of Investigation; Person- 
nel Office 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Personnel Office; Mrs. 
Gertrude Darracott, 
Employee Services 
Officer 


LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 
Mr. Robert M. Holmes, 
Jr., Employee Re- 
lations Officer 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


b: хы. 


Secretary Mitchell AUTHORITY 
Mr. Donald P. Libera, 
Personnel and Rec- 
ords Officer 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Division of Administration; Mr. Arthur 
H. Lang, Director 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Employee Relations Office; Mr. Rollin 
Burns, Chief 
Training Division; Mr. T. E. Smith, Chief, 
College and Contract Training Section 


PAN-AMERICAN UNION 
Mr. Paul Bigbee, Director of Personnel 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Eugene J. Lyons, 
Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Bureau 
of Personnel 


RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
Personnel Office; Mrs. 
Nellie McLeish, Em- 
Postmaster General ployee Relations 
Summerfield Officer 
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SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Personnel Office; Mr. Elmer Koch 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Personnel Office; Mr. Jack В. Newman, 
Chief, Personnel Division 


OFFICE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 
Personnel Office; Mrs. Marie R. Paul, 
Acting Personnel Officer 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Employee Relations 
Section; Mr. Car- 
men Pasquale, 
Chief 

Division of Library 
and Reference Serv- 
ices; Mr. Richard 
С. Andre 


SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Library; Miss Helen 
Newman, Librarian 


Secretary Dulles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Internal Revenue Serv- 
ices; Mr. George T. 
Reeves, Chief, Depart- 
mental Training Sec- 
tion 

United States Coast 
Guard; Employee Re- 
lations Office; Mrs. 
Jessie Rountree 

Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing; Em- 
ployee Relations Of- 
fice, Miss Mildred 
Weber, Employee Re- 
lations Officer 

Personnel Office; Mr. S. J. Adams, Acting 
Director 


Secretary Humphrey 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
Training Branch; Mr. Henry W. Ab- 
planalp, Chief 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
Personnel Section; Miss Frances Н. 
Simon, Chief 


UNITED STATES TAX COURT 
Mr. Otto W. Schoenfelder 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Personnel Relations Office; Mr. Calvin M. 
Jones, Employee Relations Officer 

Veterans’ Benefits Office; Mr. Leland 
Westfall, Employee Relations Officer 
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The 
George Washington 
University 


THE 1955-56 SPRING SEMESTER 


FULL CURRICULUM or Day AND EVENING CLASSES 


Registration: February 2 and 3 from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Building C, 2029 G Street, NW. 


Students not currently registered must apply for admission 
or readmission in advance of registration to 


The Director of Admissions, Building C, 2029 G Street, NW. 
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